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P.H.T. is degree earned by wives of divinity students who are ‘’putting hubby through.’ At Divinity School of Pacific, Berkeley, Calif., 
they attend three-year lecture course, meeting once a week while husband baby-sits, and give annual.dinner party for whole school 


SON of the Rt. Rev. Mi- 
chael H. Yashiro, Presiding 
Bishop of Church in Japan, 
the Rev. Paul Kinichi Ya- 
shiro was ordained to priest- 
hood in chapel at Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn., by 
the Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bent- 
ley (left), Vice President of 
National Council and Direc- 
tor of Overseas Department 


TRAVELLERS, military and civilian, worship at this chapel 
on Island of Guam, where it serves U. S. Noval Air Base 


John Gotch, Jr. 


CLERGY taking part in 
service besides Bishop Bent- 
ley were the Rev. Edward 
M. Turner, Assistant to Di- 
rector of Overseas Depart- 
ment, the Rey. James T. 
Takeda, S.S.J.E., the Rev. 
Kyuji Shibata, the Rev. W. 
E. Kan, the Rey. Shunji F. 
Nishi, the Rev. Lawrence 
Rose, General Seminary Dean 


CHAPLAIN, the Rey. Philip C. Bentley, has charge of Guam chap- 
el. Church School of seventy children is said to be island’s first 


BeNSREE Why The Jumily Reading (lub 


OFFERS TO SEND YOU 


> ANY TWO. 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


First: the Club 
guarantees the high 
standard of excel- 
lence: of alk © its 
books. Second: if 
any selection meets 
with your disapprov- 
al, you may return 
full credit 


it for 
within 30 days after 
you have received it. 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


REE 


SWIFTWATER 


THE 
GREATEST STORY By Paul Annixter 
EVER TOLD A captivating story of the 


By Fulton Oursler 


A reverent, faithful tell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 


north woods—of a father 
and his son, and _ their 
lonely struggle to estab- 
lish a sanctuary for wild 
geese. Here is the wonder 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 


Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes — the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up- 
to-the-minute taste sen- 
sations ! 


Funk & Wagnalls 
COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 
The first basically differ- 
ent word guide in years! 
Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages ;_meas- 
ures 645"x914” in size and 


GENTIAN -HILL 
By Elizabeth Goudge 


. The famous and beloved 


author of ‘'Green Dolphin 
Street’? and ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Inn’’ now tells a magical 
tale of two orphans who 


THE FIREBRAND 
By George Challis 


A tale of adventure, in- 
trigue and romance — of 
a daredevil swordsman 
who matched his wits and 
courage with the greatest 


entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
your family will cherish. 


Publisher's edition, $2.95. er’s edition, $2.50. 


and magic of the great 
outdoors, dramatically and 
beautifully told. Publish- 


Crystal-clear 
directions make it impos- 
sible to go wrong. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $2.49. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


y= you are invited to accept any two of the 
wonderful new books shown on this page as 
your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
you join our Book Club! Read, below, how the 
Family Reading Club opetates; then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get your TWO 
FREE BOOKS—‘oday! 


How the Club Operates 

The Family Reading Club was founded to se- 
lect and distribute books for the whole family— 
books which are worthwhile, interesting and 
entertaining without being objectionable in any 
way. Each month publishers are invited to sub- 
mit books they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Board of Editors 
then selects the book it can recommend most en- 
thusiastically to members. These are books which 
every member of your family can read—books to 
be read with pleasure, remembered and dis- 
cussed with delight, and retained in your home 
library with pride. 

What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only’ $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review which 
will come to your home each month. It is mot 


FAMILY READING CLUB ® MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


necessary to purchase a book every month—only 
four each year to retain your membership. All se- 
lections are new, complete, well-printed and 
well-bound. And your books will be delivered 
to your door by the postman—ready to read! 


Free “Bonus” Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a ‘“Bon- 
s” Book free for each four Club selections you 
take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior writ- 
ing and wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at no extra 
expense. The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves 
you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 

you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
peal to the finest instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you your choice of 
any TWO of the books shown above as your 
free Membership Gift Books. Just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer may 
be withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail 
the coupon NOW! 


is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 
permanent home library! 
Publisher's edition, $5.50. 


x 


came together to relive nobles and villains of his 
one of the most beautiful day. A_ swiftly moving 
legends to be found in story with a real thrill 


English folklore, Publish- 
er’s edition, $3.50. 


on every page. Publisher’s 
edition, $2.50. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


TWO BOOKS FREE: 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 78-F 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the two books I have 
checked below as my Membership Gift Books. 


[-] The Greatest Story [] New College 

Ever Told Standard Dictionary 
(CD Swiftwater {] Gentian Hill 
() America Cooks (1 The Firebrand 


Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a 
review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
which I may accept or reject as I choose. 
There are no membership dues or fees—only 
the requirement that I accept a minimum of 
four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months, beginning with the current Club selec- 
tion, at only $1.89 each, plus postage and han- 
dling. As a member I will receive a free Bonus 
Book with each four Club selections I accept. 


Mr. 
Miss (Please Print) 


CEOEIR elit Ma Creer ere ere ener nn cheoerer ee EPG CEOS Aree eer OEE 


City... 
Age, if 
Ce PationecccccccsacurgcnavatiavcvcrsevhsYoossvestant® Under 21.. 
Same price in Canada: 105 Bond Sc., Toronto 2 | 


Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada i 


ST. JAMES 
LESSONS 


| The Lord Jesus and Children 


Il Jesus, Lord of Heaven and 


Earth 

Ill Friends of The Lord Jesus 

IV The House of The Lord Jesus 

V Christian Virtues 

VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 
VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 


coming of Jesus 


“These books are printed attractive- 
ly, illustrated and include well- 
executed hand work. Pages and 
type are large, clean and uncrowd- 
ed; they cover 33 lessons plus sug- 
gested reviews. Based on the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
The cost by reason of generous sub- 
sidy and production in large quan- 
tity has been kept within reach of 
all Churches and Missions.” 

A. Teacher's Manual accom- 
panies each course. The Teacher's 
Manuals for the first three lessons 
are forty cents each. All other 
books, for pupils and teachers, are 
sixty cents each, postpaid in U.S.A. 


Checks Must Accompany Orders 
No books sent on approval 


All orders will receive prompt 
attention. Write for information. 


@ 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 


865 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 


CHURCHMEN in the NEWS — 


Pulitzer Prize Winner: Carl M. Saunders 


Co was great excitement in 
Jackson, Mich., on the morning of 
May 2. The town of nearly fifty 
thousand had a celebrity in its midst. 
Carl M. Saunders, editor of the Jack- 
son Citizen Patriot, had been award- 
ed the coveted Pulitzer Prize for the 
best editorial of 1949, resulting in 
the designation of Memorial Day as 
a day of prayer for peace. 

On that memorable Tuesday morn- 
ing the editorial office of the Citizen 
Patriot was in much confusion as 
felicitations were showered on Mr. 
Saunders. Telephones continually 
rang, copy boys rushed in with a 
constant stream of wires, and friends 
dropped in to congratulate him in 
person. As one fellow newsman tele- 
graphed, “Only another newspaper 
man can know how much this 
means.” 

When things calmed down a bit 
Carl Saunders sat back and reflected 
on how he happened to win a Pulit- 
zer Prize. It all began with an idea, 
simply and casually. 

One evening two years ago after a 
pot-luck supper at the home of 


friends, Mr. Saunders got to discuss- 


ing the affairs of the world with his 
rector, the Rev. Howard V. Harper 
of St. Paul’s Church, Jackson. The 
world seemed to be a simmering 
cauldron ready to break into a roll- 
ing boil, Russia and the United 
States were involved in a cold war 
that was getting hot. Berlin was 
seething, and America seemed to be 
driven in the direction of war. 


Carl M. Saunders 


As they talked, Editor Saunders 
asked the clergyman, “Why don’t we, 
all of us in America, pray for peace? 
We've tried rattling our tanks and 
planes; we’ve tried calling names; 
we've tried the United Nations. Let’s 
put first things first. Let’s have a day 
of prayer for peace.” 

And that is how it started. One 
day in the middle of May, 1948, an 
editorial appeared in the pages of 
the Citizen Patriot, pointing out that, 
since Memorial Day is dedicated to 
the memories of Americans lost in 
war, no observance could be more 
fitting than prayer that there be no 
more war. 

The idea was quickly taken up. 
Homer Ferguson, Senator from Mich- 

Continued on page 4 


230 Park Avenue 


THE RETIRING FUND FOR DEACONESSES 


Of The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
(Incorporated under Laws of New York) 


The only benefit fund for all the Deaconesses of the Church. 
Deaconesses are not included in the Church Pension Fund and 
many have grown old and ailing in the service of the Church. 


Please give to this important work. 


Your contributions and all correspondence regarding gifts and 
bequests for the benefit fund may be forwarded to: 


JOSEPH P. SMYTH, JR., ESQ., Treasurer 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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’ THE COVER. Once again this fall the an- 
nual trek to college presents the Church 
with one of its most important challenges 
—training of its leaders and congregations 
for tomorrow. More and more the Church 

_ realizes that its ministry can not stop at 
the home parish, but must continue to the 
college campus. This issue of FORTH pre- 
sents yiew of some of this work now being 
carried on in colleges throughout country. 
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Suppose! 


SUPPOSE you are living on your own or your 
husband’s comfortable salary, but every year 
you carefully set aside a portion of your in- 
come to invest in American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements. You receive an excellent 
return on your money—better than you could 
get from many stocks and bonds, and with less 
risk. You re-invest these returns, along with 
your savings as they accumulate, in additional 
Annuity Agreements, which you can buy for 
as little as $100. 


SUPPOSE some day earning capacity and salary 
stop abruptly. You are unworried, serene. You 
have time and money now to deyote to interests 
you neyer had time for before, for as long as 
you live you will receive a regular, generous, 
never-changing income from the American 
Bible Society. 


BUT WHY SUPPOSE? Investigate this Christian 
Plan which provides for your future security 
and at the same time helps in the great work 
of distributing the Holy Bible. 
Make this your Life Plan. Write 
now, today, for the free booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives.” 


_— 


Income ae 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL ! 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.” 


booklet 10-F 


Name... 
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1f=bible 
andbook 


18th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4{x64x1 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 

Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinols 


Churchmen in the News 
Continued from page 2 


igan, after reading the editorial, in- 
troduced a resolution in the Senate, 
while Earl Michener, Michigan Rep- 
resentative, proposed a resolution in 
the House. Congress unanimously 
passed the Ferguson-Michener reso- 
lution, and in 1948 President Tru- 
man called the nation to prayer. 

Mr. Saunders then wrote a prayer 
which expressed his own personal 
appeal for peace. He showed it to 
Mr. Harper who so thoroughly ap- 
proved that it was printed in the 
Citizen Patriot. ‘Thousands of copies 
were reprinted and, with the excep- 
tion of three of four churches where 
written prayers are not used, the 
prayer for peace was said in all Jack- 
son churches. It was read at—the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery, where 
this year Mr. Saunders was invited 
to read his prayer in person, 

In February, 1949, Carl Saunders 
again urged that the President pro- 
claim a period of Memorial Day as 
the. proper occasion for a nationwide 
supplication for peace. He said in 
part: 

... First things should come first, 
and a nation which believes in God 
should not depend on materialism 
of earth to save it from the great 
tragedy of war.... 

As individuals many Americans 
worship. Many pray to God daily 
or more often. 

Why then should not America 
pray as a nation in the time when 
as a nation we are in dire need of 
help and guidance. 

We do have one day in the year 
supposedly dedicated to Thanksgiv- 
ing when we as a people are expected 
to offer thanks to the Supreme Being 
for the blessings showered upon us. 

But we have no day or hour or 
minute when as a people we turn to 
prayer. 

If we are a Christian nation, isn’t 
a national moment of prayer a logi- 
cal, natural course? 

The preparation for defense 
of owr country 1s wise and is not in 
contravention of basic religious be- 
liefs.... But first things should come 
first. 

And the first defense against dis- 
aster should be prayer. The first ap- 
peal for peace should be to the Om- 
nipotent Master of the Universe. 


Mr. Saunders’ appeal once more 
received the complete support of the 
President and Congress. This year 
again at the urging of the Citizen 
Patriot, Congress passed a new Fer- 
guson-Michener resolution request- 
ing the President “‘to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe each 
Memorial Day, May 30, by praying, 
each in accordance with his religious 
faith, for permanent peace.” 

Printer’s ink has run in Carl Saun- 
ders’ veins since he was nineteen. 
After completing high school in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where he was 
born in 1890, he took a job as re- 
porter on the Grand Rapids News. 
Two years later he moved to Kala- 
mazoo and the Telegraph-Press, of 
which he-became managing editor a 
year later. 

Next he was copy editor of the 
Detroit Free Press from 1913 to 1914. 
The following year he moved back 

to his home town and the editorial 
desk of the Grand Rapids Herald. 
There he remained until 1933, ad- 
vancing to associate editor and final- 
ly editor. Since 1934 he has been 
editor of the one-hundred-thirteen- 
year-old Jackson Citizen Patriot. 

Carl Saunders and his wife, the 
former Grace Strong, were until re- 
cently Congregationalists. They have 
been attending St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Jackson for a number of 
years, however, and this spring were 
confirmed by the Rt. Rev. Russell S. 
Hubbard, Suffragan Bishop of Mich- 
igan. Their daughters, Dorothy Som- 
mer and Mrs. Leila Tuttle, were con- 
‘firmed some time ago. 

Mr. Saunders has many fingers in 
‘many pies. He is vice president of 

«the Michigan Press Association, pres- 
“ident of the Community Founda- 
tions, Inc., a member of the journal- 
istic fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, and 
a member of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. Two years 
ago he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Michigan Medical Society 
for his service to the cause of health. 


THE first ordination of an American 
to the priesthood by a bishop of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai took place Jan- 
uary 22 in St. Paul’s University 
Chapel, Tokyo, when the Rev. Don- 
ald IT. Oakes was ordained by the 
Rt. Rev. T. M. Makita, Bishop of 
Tokyo. ; 


“© OME time ago,” (says Mrs. 

Achson Smith, of the Co- 
rinth Evangelical-United Breth- 
ten Church, Muncie, Indiana) 
“the sixteen couples in our ‘young 
married’ group undertook the re- 
sponsibility of ‘keeping up’ the 
church parsonage. 


“We needed a dependable source 
of funds—a plan that would bring 
money in regularly. After trying 
several things with indifferent suc- 
cess, someone suggested the sale of 
greeting cards. We were skeptical. 
Three church groups in our com- 
munity were already offering cards. 
But when we learned of the Doehla 
Money-Raising Plan, and saw the 
beautiful Doehla samples, we knew 
we could meet competition. 


“We sell Everyday cards the year 
‘round, chiefly to members of our 
congregation, and to school teachers, 
who send ‘Get Well’ and Birthday 
greetings to pupils. Then, at Christ- 
mas, we make our big drive. Soon we'll be 
starting our third year with Doehla. It is 
by far the most satisfactory money-raising 
program we have ever tried. To any group 
seeking ‘something to sell’ we say, Try the 
Doehla Plan!” 


Does your church need money? Here’s a 
way to raise it, easily and with dignity... 
through the tested and proven Doehla 
Money-Making Plan. 


It's so much easier to raise money for 
your church when you and your church group 
can offer an excellent value in something 
which people need, want, and have to buy 
ANYWAY. And they do buy greeting cards, 
stationery, and gift-wrappings all year’ round. 


The Doehla assortments therefore not only 
meet a definite need; they are also more 


you can raise funds for 
with Doehla Greeting 
Cards, Stationery, and 


A story of the “young married” group of the Evangelical— 
United Brethren Church at Muncie, Indiana 


img verses. 


beautiful and much more reasonable in price. 
So it is not surprising that folks love to look 
over these lovely Doehla assortments and 
are glad to order several boxes each. 


The Doehla Money-Making Plan has been 
especially designed for church groups—both 
large and small—by one of America’s leading 
experts On community money-raising meth- 
ods. Whether the goal is $50, $500, $1,000, 
or as much more as is needed, this Plan can 
help you and your group reach that goal 
more quickly. A complete mamual of opera- 
tion (which will be sent free and without 
obligation) shows how to organize com- 
mittees, delegate duties to each member, set 
up individual quotas with strong incentives 
to extra sales. It shows point-by-point and 
step-by-step how to develop a_ successful 
year-round money-making procedure. 


Folks always enjoy looking 
over the cards, admiring 
the glowing colors, attrac- 
tive designs, clever novelty 
features, and heart-warm- 


HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio FR 27, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Please send for FREE TRIAL—the Doehla Money-Making Plan for 
church groups, including: a few sample box assortments on approval, 
and details of extra-profit cash bonus offer. Also send Free Samples 
of ‘‘name-imprinted’’ cards, Free Stationery Samples, and Free Book, 
“Doehla Money-Making Manual,’”’ 


Money For Your Church — 
Deep Satisfaction For You 


You'll feel a deep sense of personal 
satisfaction when members of your 
group say to you, “THIS plan really 
works—it’s going to produce the money 
we want for our church work.” 


Mail the coupon now, without obli- 
gation. In addition to the ‘“Doehla 
Money-Making Manual,” you will re- 
ceive free samples of the new 50 for $1 
“name-imprinted’’ cards and lovely 
Petal Script stationery. Also a few sam- 
ple boxes of other popular Doehla 
assortments—on approval—and details 
of generous profits, extra cash bonuses. 
Harry Doehla Co., Studio FR 2/7, 
Fitchburg, Mass. my 


Yj you need, money jou: 


¢ Church Mortgage 

e Church Furniture, Coal, Carpets 
¢ Building a New Church : 
¢ Local Charity Work 

e Parsonage Fund 

¢ Missionary Fund 

e New Pipe Organ or Altar 

e Stained-Glass Windows 

¢ Maintenance and Improvement 

¢ School, Nursery, or Hospital Fund 
e Overseas Relief Fund 

¢ Building Up Church Treasury * 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Get the complete 
Doehla money-mak- 
ing plan for church 
groups. 


Everything 
YOUR GROUP 
needs ‘to. start 
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Ralph Crane from Black Star 
FIRST place in the Church’s work in colleges across the nation goes to the Church’s services and to sound teaching of Chris- 
g 


tian faith; but varied programs also include activities tailored for the special interests of every type of students. For example, 


the Rey. Norman Spicer, a gifted musician, finds his talent an aid in his ministry to college students. See page 14. 
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EPISCOPALIANS 
ARE DENSER 
IN COLLEGE 


By the Rey. 
ROGER W. BLANCHARD 


(4 

ae lost my faith!” 

Pete had just settled himself in a 
comfortable chair and opened up the 
conversation with this statement. 
There was none of the defiant what- 
are-you-going-to-say-to-that attitude 
of Mary who had sat there just be- 
fore and announced that she was an 
atheist. No—Pete was concerned! 
He’d brought a very neat and com- 
pact faith along with him to the uni- 
versity and somewhere in classroom, 
dormitory, or social life he’d lost it. 

The Marys and Peters who have 
lost their way, the Toms who have 
to be shown, the Nicks who come 
around at midnight to talk theology, 
the Pauls trying to mask a searching 
mind under a cynical front; the 
young men and women, scores of 


@ The Rev. RocER W. BLANCHARD, 
the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of College 
Work, was rector from 1943 to 1950 
of Calvary Church, Columbia, Mo., 
center of college work at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Stephens College, 
and Christian College. 
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Roger Blanchard, as college chaplain in Columbia, Mo., confers with student 


them, with problems of morals and 
ethical standards, who have fallen 
in love with a Roman Catholic, or 
have serious problems at home, wor- 
ried about vocations or what’s the 


purpose of it allP All these and. 


others have sat in that chair, or in 
some chair in chaplains’ homes and 
chapels and churches, in Canterbury 
Houses and dormitories, with college 
clergy and women college workers, 
confiding their concerns, hoping for 
help, tracking down the ‘Truth. 
Today there are more than six 
hundred of us within the Episcopal 
Church engaged in this missionary 
work of guiding these students dur- 


ing the critical years of intellectual 


and social growth. We believe it is 
the most important missionary job 
the Church has in 1950, most im- 
portant because the need for the 
Gospel is so great in these years of 
swift change and insecurity; most 
important because these young men 
and women will one day soon be the 
leaders of our social order: doctors, 
lawyers, plumbers, and priests. 

Today there are about two and 


a half million students and, as some- 
one waggishly put it, “Episcopalians 
are denser in the colleges.” It has 
been estimated that almost a tenth 
are members of the Episcopal Church.: 
This will give you some idea of the 
tremendous task we have. And, of 
course, our efforts of evangelization 
are not limited to Church members. 
We are uniquely equipped to reach 
out to jthe unchurched and de- 
churched with our convictions, lit- 
urgy, and insistence on the right and 
need of reason. 

But we are not concerned only 
with student life. Consecrated fac- 
ulty of the Church are asking how 
they can make a more effective wit- 
ness to their faith on the campus. 
Chaplains are meeting with them 
and discussing the Bible, the doc- 
trines and practice of the Church, 
and together are exploring the im- 
plications of the Gospel for their par- 
ticular disciplines of study. It is a 
thrilling task and one which prom- 
ises to count large in the evangel- 
ization of the whole university. 


Continued on page 28 
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HEAD of Fine Arts at University of Chicago, Ulrich A. Middeldorf, is one of faculty 


. < BEES 


working with Episcopal Church Council, which administers Church work on campus 


~ Louise Barker 
LAW SCHOOL Dean, Wilber G. Katz, is 
chairman of Episcopal Church Council 


Faculty Takes the Lead at C 


Ca. is need for highly skilled 
Church work at institutions of high- 
er learning, especially when these are 
not affiliated with any Christian 
body, (and that means most of the 
larger and better ones) for, as Presi- 
dent Ernest Colwell of the University 
of Chicago is fond of saying, “the 
devotion of the contemporary Amer- 
ican university to truth in any re- 
ligious sense is as vestigial as the 
buttons on a man’s coat sleeve.” 
Against heavy odds of official in- 
difference, the Episcopal Church 
struggles on campus after campus to 
bear witness to the Christian faith 
as understood by our Church, a faith 


@ The Rev. BERNARD IppiIncs BELL 
is the representative of the Episcopal 
Church at the University of Chicago 
and the author of many widely 
known books, a recent one being 
Crisis in Education. 
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By the Rey. 
BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


Biblical and modern, Catholic and 
Protestant; to render whatever serv- 
ice the universities will permit in 
making clear the reality and import- 
ance of the spiritual life; to minister 
to those in residence who indicate 
some sort of predilection for the An- 
glican communion. 

The Church’s university and col- 
lege work is done in many places 
by priests and laymen not too highly 
appreciated by the Church at large 
and always underpaid, But nowhere, 
as far as is known, is the program at 
the University of Chicago dupli- 
cated. Only at Chicago do the fac- 
ulty Episcopalians manage the ap- 
proaches of our Church to the uni- 
versity, own the property, determine 
the budget, raise the money, decide 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH COUNCIL SUPERVISES WORK AT UN 


on policies, choose their own campus 
pastor. It works, and it solves many 
problems. 

The Episcopal Church Council at 
the University of Chicago was tenta- 
tively founded ten years ago, with 
Bishop George C. Stewart’s consent, 
by the rectors of three neighboring 
parishes, and six professors, two from 
each parish, led by Wilber G. Katz, 
Dean of the Law School. In 1946 this 
council, enlarged and incorporated, 
assisted me in raising sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to purchase a residence- 
headquarters for a pastor, It then 


called me to be that pastor and went 


to work in earnest. 

Today the council, chosen from 
the fifty-nine Episcopalians on the 
staff, consists of: Dean Katz; Ger- 
trude Smith, Chairman of Classics; 
Margaret Brookes, Nutrition; Rob- 
ert J. Moon, Bio-physics; Joachim 
Wach, History of Religions; Pierce 
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POPULAR Dean of Students, Churchman 
Robert M. Strozier, also works with council 


cago 


ITY 


Butler, Bibliographical History; Law- 
rence M. Graves, Mathematics; Ever- 
ett C. Hughes, Sociology; Mary 
Courtenay, Education; Kate ‘Tura- 
bian, Director of University Publica- 
tions. The three local rectors, the 
University pastor, and the Rt. Rev. 
Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chi- 
cago, are members ex-officio with 
votes. 

Among others working most ac- 
tively are Ulrich Middeldorf, head 
of Fine Arts; Robert M. Strozier, 
Dean of Students; William Burrows, 
Bacteriology; Dr. Frances Brennecke, 
Orthopedic Surgery; Frances  S. 
Chase, Education; Ruth Griswold, 
Food Chemistry; Dr. C. Phillip Mil- 
ler, Medicine; Dr. James G. Miller, 
Chairman of Psychology and Psychi- 
atry; Robert Platt, Geography; Al- 
fred Putnam, Mathematics. 

The councillors and their helpers 
bring intimate knowledge of univer- 
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Lewellyn 


Bond Chapel is lent each Sunday by Baptist Divinity School for sung Holy Communion 


sity policy and practice to the guid- 
ance of the Church’s work on the 
Midway. They meet quarterly, func- 
tioning at other times by committees. 
Here are some of the things they 
did during the academic year 1949-50. 

1. Arranged for a sung celebration 
of Holy Communion each Sunday in 
beautiful Bond Chapel, kindly 
loaned by the Baptist Divinity 
School. The attendance averaged 
fifty-three persons. This supplement- 
ed regular Sunday services in neigh- 
boring parishes (with whom there is 
close codperation), none of which 
is easily available to those on campus. 

2. Published’a monthly magazine, 
Faith and Thought, mimeographed 
but with a printed stiff-paper cover, 
and distributed it free to 59 faculty 
Episcopalians, 641 Episcopal Church 
students, 209 supporters, and the 85 


leading administrative offices of the 
university, 994 persons in all. Each 
issue contained brief news of coming 
events, ‘some adult teaching about 
the feasts and fasts, a few short notes 
on doctrine and liturgies, a review of 
some new and important religious 
book, and a “quotation of the 
month” which embodied current 
scholarly opinion about the relevancy 
of the faith. The editing has been 
adult, and the magazine has enjoyed 
much commendation. 

3. Conducted two schools of re- 
ligion: one for three weeks, on ‘The 
Altar and Sacrificial Living; one for 
five weeks, on The Life of the Spirit 
and the Life of Today, attended by 
240 persons each time. ‘hese aroused 
great campus interest among Episco- 
palians and non-Episcopalians. 

Continued on page 26 
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Bellringer calls Episcopal Smith College students to early Wednesday Communion 


Girls at Smith Are Ambassadors 


STUDENTS SPREAD FAITH IN MANY UNCONSCIOUS WAYS 


Ween it is spring on the Smith 
College campus, picnics are frequent 
occurrences. Forty students in blue 
jeans, shorts, and cotton dresses 
gathered for a picnic lunch on a 
lawn in the midst of the campus 
sometime in May, therefore, excite 
little attention. 

But the lawn is just behind St. 
John’s Church, the students are the 
members of the Episcopal Student 
Chapter, and the picnic is the final 
chapter meeting of the year, at which 
activities of the past year are evalu- 
ated and plans are made for the next. 


@ MariANNE Micks, college worker 
at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., received her training at Wind- 
ham House, New York City. 
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By MARIANNE MICKS 


The Student Chapter, including 
an upperclassman from each of the 
thirty-seven college dormitories, rep- 
resents all the seven hundred Epis- 
copal students at Smith College. It 
is the organizational center of the 
college work, which is done through 
the Northampton parish. 

In half a dozen meetings each year, 
the group serves as advisory council 
and executive body to help the rector 
and his staff work for an effective 
ministry on the campus. Between 
meetings the members serve as liaison 
officers between dormitory and parish 
church, as ambassadors of the Church 
in their college houses. 


Little of this formal rationale for 
their existence as a group would be 
apparent to the casual observer of 
the picnic’s beginning. The three 
students sprawled on old pew cush- 
ions, trying to get some early suntan, 
the group playing ball around and 
through the others, the girls opening 
cokes and passing plates of sand- 
wiches—none of them seems overly 
serious or intense. ‘They seem just 
healthy and relaxed and happy to be 
alive on such a God-given day in 
May. And it is because they are, and 
because they know why, that they 
have been chosen as chapter mem- 
bers. 

The most important feature of the 
college work done through St. John’s, 
Northampton, is evident in this 
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What really counts are students afire with the good news of 


Christ, from whom the Faith can be caught in informal ways 


meeting. There are a certain num- 
ber of central places and a certain 
skeletal program which figure in the 
work, but they are secondary. What 
really counts is people, students them- 
selves, who are afire with the good 
news of Christ and from whom the 
Faith can be caught by other stu- 
dents, in informal and _ unselfcon- 
scious ways. 

This is always true of the Church, 
of course, but its importance is par- 
ticularly evident in the mission field, 
in places where the Church has no 
excuse for being impressed with 
buildings and machinery. The fact 
that its truth is equally clear on the 
college campus may be partly because 
students are impatient with the con- 
servatism they associate with the 
Church, with its organizationalism. 

It may be partly because students 
by and large are not impressed with 
a good organ or a new kitchen or 
even with a good speaker. Because 
they are more interested in knowing 
whether God really exists and, if so, 
what difference it makes to them. 


College Is Missionary Frontier 


Whatever the reasons, it is clear 
to anyone who has tasted college 
work that it is truly a missionary 
frontier, not only because there are 
literally thousands of students who 
have never heard the Gospel 


‘EPISCOPAL STUDENT CHAPTER helps rector of St. John’s 


Church, Northampton, and staff plan 
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campus 


preached, but also because the tem- 
per of the college campus is in part 
the temper of any frontier. 

Youth in whatever setting is im- 
patient of old ways, just because they 
are old. It must be shown that it 
means something to be a Christian, 
and mere authoritarian pronounce- 
ment is not sufficient for the showing. 


St. John’s Honors Freshmen 


The Student Chapter at St. John’s 
does not fully realize its task as a 
missionary core, of course. It is not 
very different from the vestry of any 
parish in this respect. But in a real 
sense it is the group whose spirit 
most truly defines the nature of col- 
lege work, which is effective on this 
particular campus through the local 
parish. The program which they 
plan and help carry through is noth- 
ing without their witness and that 
of other students and faculty mem- 
bers and townspeople who share a 
joyous commitment to Christ and 
His Church. 

When an Episcopal freshman ar- 
rives at Smith, she is besieged, like 
all freshmen everywhere, with a 
series of invitations and command 
performances for purposes of orienta- 
tion. Among the invitations comes 
one from St. John’s, to attend a re- 
ception in honor of new students. 
She is probably tempted to throw 


rad 


ministry 


this possible extra into the waste- 
basket, but she is promptly called 
upon by the representative in her 
house, who arranges to call for her 
and take her to the reception. 

There she is welcomed to the par- 
ish by the rector, by the senior ward- 
en, by several faculty who are 
members of the parish. She is intro- 
duced to the rest of the staff; she is 
entertained by the college octet, 
which practices in the parish house; 
she is fed. Insofar as possible, she is 
made to feel that for the next four 
years she belongs, that she is a mem- 
ber of the parish family. 


Invited To Get Up Early 


After. classes begin, the students 
are required to attend a college as- 
sembly every Wednesday morning at 
eight-thirty. The freshman finds that 
one Wednesday morning early in the 
term she is invited by her chapter 
“rep” to get up even earlier, to go 
to a Corporate Communion for stu- 
dents. If she resists the invitation 
and rolls over for another half-hour’s 
sleep, she will find her sleep dis- 
turbed by a pealing church bell, rung 
every Wednesday by a member of 
the students’ bellringers’ association. 

If she goes, she will find anywhere 
from thirty to fifty other students 
there, too. Before the service, stu- 

Continued on page 29 


SHARE in life of St. John’s parish is taken by students at Smith 
who teach in Church School (above), work on altar guild, sing in choir 
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Students appreciate home-like Canterbury House at Howard-University, Washington, D. C. 


A CROSS section of the Church’s 
work among the Negro people of the 
world is represented in the member- 
ship of the Canterbury Club at How- 
ard University. Africans, West In- 
dians, and Americans study, plan, 
and worship together at Howard 
University’s Canterbury House in 
Washington, D. C. 

One-fourth of the Episcopal stu- 
dents come from abroad. he other 
three-fourths come from every sec- 
tion of the country. In the home- 
like atmosphere of the Canterbury 
Club, problems arising through dif- 
ferences in” outlook and ignorance 
of cultural: backgrounds gradually 
are overcome as young men and 
women enjoy the life of the house 
and enter into the spirit of the 
Church’s work. 

The Church’s work at Howard be- 
gan four years ago. With no ma- 
terial facilities available, a program 
was instituted which has expanded 
rapidly in both significance and 
scope. 


@ The Rev. JoHN M. Burcess, chap- 
lain at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a graduate of the 
Episcopal Theological School and 
the University of Michigan. 


WZ 


There are few places on the How- 
ard campus where students may 
gather informally. ‘To help meet 
this need the Episcopal Church se- 
cured a student center, Canterbury 
House, which was purchased with 
funds provided by the Diocese of 
Washington and.the Reconstruction 
and Advance Fund. 

Canterbury House provides a home 
for the chaplain and ample space 
for club activities. At any hour of 
any day students may- drop into the 


A Path TI 


CANTERBURY CLUB NM 


house to relax in the lounge, play 
a game of ping-pong in the recrea- 
tion room, or whip up a meal in the 
kitchen for a dinner meeting that | 
night. 

Canterbury Club members make 
their own house rules, and they see 
they are faithfully carried out. They 
also do all their own housekeeping 
on a yoluntary basis.. They keep 
their club quarters clean and make 
all necessary repairs. There has de- 
veloped such an atmosphere of re- 
laxation and composure that Can- 
terbury House has become more than 
a home away from home. One stu- 
dent said,-“I wish my home were as 
free and congenial as this!” 

The Howard Canterbury Club, 
which meets once a week, has become 
one of the large university organiza- 


‘tions. The leadership is excellent, 


and programs are developed with 
care and imagination. 


Meetings Are Serious 


There is little frivolity at meetings. 
Not only are there the usual theo- 
logical and intellectual questions 
that must be considered by any col- 
lege Church group, but at Howard 
there are also the factors of racial 


Loris C. Boone 


Officers plan programs emphasizing serious discussions more than food and entertainment 
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By the Rev. 
JOHN M. BURGESS 


conflict and misunderstanding. . Ne- 
gro students, who are keenly aware of 
the wide gap between the theory a and 
practice of Christian principles. of 
brotherhood and justice, offer fertile 
ground in which to sew seeds of 
secularism and cynicism. 

The members of the Proieardl 
Canterbury Club hope to develop 
leadership that is aware of the social 
implications of the Gospel’ ‘and that 
is eager to awaken the Church to 
the role it must play today. The 
strategic importance of the Church’s 
work at Howard is self-evident. A 
large segment of American and for- 
eign Negro leadership is being 
trained there. The Howard Canter- 
bury Club hopes to develop a Chris- 
tian conviction 
among its members that will help 
them to become true leaders of their 
communities. 

Since there are few ways of raising 
money on the campus, and since the 
chaplain’s purse is small, promises of 
food and entertainment are not de- 
pended upon to attract students to 


and perspective | 


ugh a Jungle of Ideas 


LIVES OF STUDENTS AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


meetings. The assembly room us- 
ually is packed, however, and only 
by placing time limits on discussions 
are they prevented from going on 
into the small hours of the morning. 

The chaplain conducts a_ study 
class on Sundays and a confirmation 
class during the week. He has a pri- 
vate office in the basement of the 
university chapel where he holds 
interviews and gives counsel. He is 
also on the faculty of the Howard 


~ School of Religion. 


Chapel Is Converted Lounge 


Every Sunday the chaplain holds 
Holy Communion in Canterbury 
House. The lounge is converted in- 
to a temporary chapel each Saturday 
night. Eager students crowd folding 
chairs into the room, place rubber 
mats on the floor, and transform a 
writing desk into an altar. Prayer 
Books and hymnals, as well as other 
appointments, are the gifts of insti- 
tutions and local churches. 

The converted lounge-chapel will 
be used until enough funds are 
raised to transform a commodius 
basement into a permanent chapel. 

The makeshift arrangement draws 
a good number every week, though 


z Loris C. Boone 


Activities under stimulating leadership make four-year-old club one of largest on campus 
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ciation. 


LIFE at Canterbury House combines gay 
informality with sound Christian training 


most students attend local churches. 
The chaplain wants them to continue 
the normal experience of parochial 
life. ‘The Canterbury chapel will 
serve only to meet certain special 
needs that arise in student. life. 

The work of the Church at How- 
ard University is financed by the 
department of missions of the Dio- 
cese of Washington and the Church 
Society for College Work. New op- 
portunities for service and improve- 
ment in Canterbury House facilities 
are limited only by the amount of 
money available. 


Student Life Is Made Happier 
The presence of the Church on the 


- campus and the acquisition of Can- 


terbury House has transformed life 
for many students. They look back 
on, their, happy college days of fellow- 
ship and worship with deep appre- 
In recalling her days at 
Howard one girl from Trinidad said, 
“We felt ‘helpless to express our 
thankfulness, but we tried to show 
our appreciation by scrubbing and 
washing and polishing and keeping 
the rules. The heart of it all 
seemed to stem from the solemn 
Sunday mornings when we conse- 
crated our lives anew to the Master 
who has: the meaning of it all, and 
we gained new strength as we par- 
took of:,His Body and His Blood, 
and we listened to the chaplain as 
he patiently shaped a path through 
the jungle of ideas and obstructions 
that dog us all... .” 
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City Stu 


STREETCAR COLLEG 


LONELINESS, prevalent in cities, is often 
solved by Canterbury Club social program 


By the Rey. 
NORMAN SPICER 


THOUSANDS of men and women in big city colleges offer great opportunity to Church. 
Carefully planned urban campus mi needed to attract widely scattered students 


Fay Foto 
Canterbury Choir is largest student activity at Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. Among other benefits, it satisfies urge for group singing 
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ts Can Be Reached 


(eee “experts” said it would be 
a hopeless project, when, five years 
ago, we began our large-scale pro- 
gram for college students in Boston. 
They said it would be futile to at- 
tempt to. congregate students from 
all over the community in the face 
of the countless distractions of the 
city and the weekend exodus of com- 
muting students. 

Two years later, the “experts” 
were declaring that the large crowds 
pouring into Trinity Church every 
Sunday evening were only possible 
where many colleges and_ schools 
were crowded together in a great 


city. 
There are special problems and 
special opportunities for Church 


work on every type of campus, city 
and country, and the ministry to 
college students in the metropolitan 
universities of such cities as New 
York and Boston has its own diffi- 
culties and advantages. The chief 
advantage lies in the vast number 
of students from which to build a 
student congregation, and the almost 
endless list of speakers and preachers 
available for the work. 


A Twenty-five Mile Trip 


The scattered locations of campus 
and dormitory are not a great prob- 
lem, because most cities have excel- 
lent transportation systems. In Bos- 
ton, about ninety per cent of the 
Sunday evening crowds came by sub- 
way or car. In fact, ‘a carload came 
every week from Salem Teachers Col- 
lege, about twenty-five miles distant. 

A young man or woman in college 
is usually at his peak in health, beau- 
ty, and security—with papa paying 
the bills. He has few needs, or at 
least he does not feel much pressure 


@ The Rev. NorMAN SPIcER is the 
chaplain to college students in the 
Diocese of New York. He was form- 
erly chaplain to college students at 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 
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ESENT SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND ADVANTAGES 


at the moment. But he is hard to 
get. Planning and carrying out a 
program that will catch his attention 
requires careful thought and action. 
The two words which describe the 
principle of these plans for the street- 
car college are attraction and involve- 
ment. 


The Best Is None Too Good 


College students can be attracted 
to Church activities in many ways. 
“The best is none too good,” and we 
never have hesitated’ to draw on all 
the finest resources available in plan- 
ning programs. 

The first attraction at the Sunday 
evening Canterbury Club meetings 
is supper at twenty-five cents, to the 
background of candlelight and sym- 
phonic music. Here is an opportu- 
nity to meet new friends and talk 
with old ones. In the city, where 
there are more lonely people than 
anywhere else on earth, this is a real 
attraction. 

Then after supper a speaker talks 
on some subject related to Christian 
living. Among the more popular 
topics have been: Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, Work Camps in Europe, Op- 
portunities for Student Participation 
in Social Work, and Christian Mar- 
riage. Such distinguished Church- 
men as Basil Rathbone, world-fa- 
mous actor of stage and screen, have 
been guest speakers. Mr. Rathbone 
delivered an effective talk on The 
Importance of a Decision in a Career. 

Rapt attention was given to the 
Rey. Frederick C. Grant, leading 
New Testament scholar, as he dis- 
cussed The Authenticity of the Gos- 
pels. The Rev. Cyril C. Richardson 
gave the students fresh ammunition 
for their dormitory bull sessions in 
his talk, Did Henry VIII Found the 
Anglican Church? Earl Wild, cele- 
brated concert pianist, thrilled the 
Canterbury Club with a preview re- 
cital before embarking on a Euro- 
pean tour. 


Once the Canterbury Club is es- 
tablished, there is little need for ad- 
vertised programs, because the stu- 
dents will appear regularly, confident 
that the program will be worthwhile, 
and positive that they will enjoy the 
Christian fellowship of: their class- 
mates. 

The greatest problem to be faced 
in attracting students to Canterbury 
Club is the past history and bad 
reputation associated with college re- 
ligious societies. On most campuses 
it is not considered “smart’’ to be 
part of a Christian association. Only 
“drips,” “meatballs,” “goons,” “sad 
sacks,’ and the “socially maladjusted 
nuts” find haven there. While this 
is not true, it is certainly, a wide- 
spread idea, and as long as it pre- 
vails many alert and healthy students 
will never be enlisted. 

Therefore it is important that 
the students be attracted with the 
best we can command, just as a large 
parish uses great music and preach- 
ing to draw its congregation. We 
must keep in mind, however, that 
our attractions should be the ap- 
propriate and unique offering of the 
Church. There are only a few who 
are drawn by student dances, and 
by and large we cannot and should 
not compete with the campus social 
functions. 


Involvement Follows Attraction 


When the student is attracted to 
the Church, the first step has been 
made, but only the first step. Now 
it is essential that he be involved in 
the program to maintain and nur- 
ture his interest. He first becomes a 
member) of the student congregation 
at Evening Prayer, which is the core 
of the Sunday evening Canterbury 
program. Here the students take 
over the leadership in the congrega- 
tional singing and responses. ‘The 
sermons are directed to the students’ 
needs, and usually are some form of 
instruction. 

Following the service the special 
activities meet for one hour. Here 
is a chance for the student to become 
involved in normal Church activities. 
The Canterbury Choir is the largest, 
and puts to work the universal de- 
sire of young people for spontaneous 
group singing. Under expert direc- 
tion, we teach them great religious 

Continued on page 27 
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“PADRE” to students at University of Florida, Gainesville, is the Rev. 
James B. Orth, chaplain. Under his direction, Canterbury Club is vig- 
orous and expanding organization. University administration takes inter- 
est in campus religious groups. An active student religious association, 


and an excellent Department of Religion 


Siisnriy the last candle’s flame 
is extinguished on the altar, a young 
man bows reverently before the cross 
and exits by the side door of the 
student chapel, the Chapel of the 
Incarnation at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. He pauses 
long enough to record the service in 
the record; then walks around to the 
front of the chapel to join Padre and 
the students who attended Compline. 
Padre, by the way, is the Rev. James 
B. Orth, chaplain to the Episcopal 
students on the University of Florida 
campus. Padre’s greeting usually 
rings out, “That was a swell job of 
reading you did tonight, Fella! If 
I don’t keep an eye on you boys, I’m 
liable to find myself out of a job!” 

“Say, why don’t we all grab a 
‘burger at the College Inn (usually 
just C.I.) before hittin’ the books 
again? I’m starved,” is usually the 
next remark that comes from the 
group. So off we go; Padre, clerical 
collar, and all! 


@ JANICE COOKE is a student at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 
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stimulate students’ interest 


Nearly everyone glances our way 
as we walk in; several smile and nod 
hello to us; many stare in mild inter- 
est; but strangely enough for a col- 
lege campus, there are no snickers at 
the sight of a group of students hav- 
ing a snack with their minister. You 
see, that’s quite a common occur- 
rence down here at Florida, even in 
the university cafeteria on Sundays! 


ane Anderson Studio 
Latest addition to buildings is student center, next to chapel 


Students | 
Of Florid: 
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Student vestry ponders bu 
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also directs chapel policies 
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There’s something definitely, and 
wonderfully, unusual about the Uni- 
versity of Florida and its attitude 
toward the religious groups on cam- 
pus. Not only is the administration 


tolerant of them, it’s actually friend- 


ly, granting such special favors as 
late permission for coeds to attend 
a midnight carol service. 

There is also a flourishing Student 


"William E, White 
Married students’ children go to Canterbury’s Church School 


SECOND IN COMMAND in Gainesville is Anne Hunter (right), here 
discussing part of Canterbury program in her sacristy office in Chapel 
of Incarnation. Club is run like parish, with regularly scheduled serv- 
ices, student vestry, student-conducted Church School. Center picture 
shows T. Z. Koo addressing campfire meeting during weekend conference 


Religious Association on campus 
which links the seven student groups 
together in a surprisingly successful 
way. One of the Episcopal students 
is to be president of this organization 
next year. The other three officers 
are a Methodist, a Roman Catholic, 
and a Jewish student. 

We are also the proud possessors 
of an excellent Department of Re- 
ligion. It has proven to be quite a 
drawing (card to those who plan to 
enter the ministry or other fields of 
Church work. But even greater are 
the number of students who are tak- 
ing advantage of these courses simply 
because they are really interested in 
what they have to say. 

Another rather unusual feature at 
Weed Hall, our student center, and 
the chapel, is our parish setup. Ours 
is a student parish life, with regularly 
scheduled services and our own 
vestry, listed in the diocesan Journal, 
which has four newly elected coeds. 
The vestry oversees the complete 
running of the chapel: maintenance, 
policies, budget, he newest addi- 
tion to our parish is the student-con- 


Continued on page 31 
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GRACIOUS FACADE of Canterbury House, 


“ 

Seg go to Canterbury.” This 
phrase is often heard among the 
students of the Nashville, Tenn., 
University Center. It means that 
they want to visit the little church 
within the college community for 
worship, a place to study, a game of 
bridge, or perhaps a casual chat. 

Now in its fourth year, Canter- 
bury Club in Nashville is becoming 
the center of a fourfold program of 
worship, study, service, and social 
life, and can look forward to a con- 
tinued expansion in a community 
where it is meeting a great need. 

Prior to the first organizational 
meeting in January, 1946, Episcopal 
students of Vanderbilt University, 
Ward-Belmont College, Peabody Col- 
lege, and Scarritt College were sub- 
jected to a “clerical rush week.” But 
other interests and needs pressed 
busy parsons and no consistent col- 
lege program could be maintained. 

A Canterbury Club was. started 
the following September. It met in 
various university buildings and lo- 
cal parishes under the leadership of 
the Rev. James Stirling. 


@ CATHEY WALKER is a student at 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Nashville, Tenn., 
symbolizes welcome extended to students from four colleges 


WHETHER they plan game of pool or bout with books, students 
find atmosphere and furnishings of house suited to their needs 


Four Nashville College 


STUDENTS TAKE PRIDE IN VARI 


There were two setbacks in 1948. 
Mr. Stirling left for Auburn, Ala., 
and Vanderbilt University ruled that 
its buildings could no longer be used 
by groups other than official uni- 
versity groups. But the students were 
undeterred. The Rev. Jonathan N. 
Mitchell, vicar of St. George’s Chapel, 
Nashville, stepped in and has served 
as interim chaplain. A house for 
the club center was purchased in 
April, 1949, located just off the Van- 
derbilt campus and easily accessible 
to the other colleges. 

This house was refurnished and 
changed to fit the requirements of 
a wide variety of activities. The spa- 
cious living room has furniture and 
atmosphere congenial for group 
meetings, studying, or lounging. On 
Thursday and Sunday, with a little 
rearrangement, the curtained chan- 
cel is revealed and St, Augustine’s 


Chapel is ready. The simple altar 
and rail were made by the students, 
and the chancel, when the curtains 
are drawn over the wide doorway, is 
ideal for cell groups or private 
prayer. = 

A study and work room in the 
back of the house also leads a double 
life as a dining room. The room in 
most constant use by students and 


faculty is the front room, housing a, 


pool table donated by one of the 
students. 

In addition to Mr. Mitchell, who 
is in charge of all weekday services, 
the Rev. Frederick Q. Shafer of the 
Department of Religion at the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
conducts two services and is available 
for counselling and other duties each 
Sunday. 


° By CATI 
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VARIED activities, including publishing weekly paper and pre- CENTER of life at Canterbury House is Communion service. 
paring for popular suppers and forums, are in hands of students 


hare United 


meee 


Program 


TIVITIES AT CANTERBURY HOUSE 


Five students and a maid complete 
the ménage of Canterbury House. 
Ed Johnston, senior warden and sen- 
ior at Vanderbilt, is general overseer 
of the house. The other Vanderbilt 
students, Jim High and Alan Mc- 
Millan, help with maintenance, visit- 
ation, and odd jobs. Cathey Walker 
of Peabody spends several evenings 
as typist, and is cartoonist for the 
newspaper. Kathyrn Sensabaugh, a 
graduate student at Scarritt, has 
been appointed field worker from 
that school, and assists with the work 
among women students, and on pub- 
lications. 

A student vestry plans the general 
activities of the house. The vestry 
represents, in proportion to Epis- 
copal enrollment, all the colleges. 
An inter-parochial board, appointed 


ALKER e 
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by the bishop, serves as a board of 
advisers. 

Organized social activities play 
only a small part in the program. 
‘Two or three events are planned for 
each quarter, but the largest part of 
the social program is left to the de- 
vices of groups ‘within the club. 

There are several study and dis- 
cussion groups. Each Wednesday 
students meet to discuss the Church’s 
Teaching Series. Another — study 
group meets on Sunday morning for 
a discussion of the Gospel for the 
day. Sunday evening a forum meets 
for the discussion of such topics as 
the Holy Communion, and the Rey- 
elation of St. John. On Wednesday 
afternoon, faculty members from the 
university center take part in social 
and religious discussions. 

Leading off the list of individual 
projects is a cell group of “Time 


Living room is easily transformed into St. Augustine’s Chapel 


Tithers,” who give a tenth of their 
waking hours to the, work of the 
house or to earning money to meet 
its expenses. Student pledges are 
devoted in large measure to mission- 
ary work. In addition, two girls 
work at a community house, some 
teach Church School classes or lead 
evening meetings of young people, 
and an active group of lay readers 
and acolytes finds many opportu- 
nities for service in local parishes. 

One of the basic aims of Canter- 
bury House is to provide within the 
college community a real parish ex- 
perience which will encourage stu- 
dents in Church work and return 
them to their home parishes ready 
and able to take places of genuine 
responsibility. Student vestry, altar 
guild, acolytes, and lay readers’ 
groups are practice fields for trained 
adult Churchmanship, as well as a 
dynamic presentation of a Church 
meeting vital needs in the commu- 
nity life. 

In the fall, the Rev. Henry Nutt 
Parsley will become the full-time 
chaplain. With his leadership and 
help the Canterbury Club will be 
even more effective in serving Christ 
on the campus. 
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Church Has a Classroom in Texas 


CHAIR OF BIBLE IS IMPORTANT IN UNIVERSITY WORK 


C.. Episcopal Church is particu- 
larly well qualified to work on the 
campus. It has a message that is a 
challenge to the mind and the heart 
of every serious student. Frequently, 
however, all too little opportunity is 
afforded the Church to present its 
message in a fashion which can com- 
pare with classroom presentation of 
college subjects, and too few students 
are touched by its teaching. 

The State Legislature of the State 
of Texas has given Christianity a 
classroom. At all State-operated col- 
leges and universities, every com- 
munion is privileged to establish a 


® The Rev. Gray M. BLanpy is Pro- 
fessor of the Canterbury Bible Chair 
at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, and director of college work. 


By the Rey. 
GRAY M. BLANDY 


Bible Chair on property adjacent to 
the campus, and there offer courses 
in the Bible and other phases of re- 
ligious education for credit. Both 
the syllabus of the courses taught and 
the qualifications of the instructor 
must be approved by the usual fac- 
ulty committees on courses and in- 
struction. 

The purpose of this regulation is 
to maké certain that such courses 
and instruction shall measure up to 
the full college standard. According 
to the present provisions in many of 
the colleges of the University of 
Texas in Austin, up to ten per cent 
of a student’s total college work may 


be done in courses offered by the 
several Bible Chairs. 

The Episcopal Church established 
the Canterbury Bible Chair at the 
university in the fall of 1947. “Twen- 
ty-five students enrolled the first 
semester in three courses: the Life 
and Teachings of Jesus, the Life and 
Letters of Paul, and the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets. As the chair became 
known, the enrollment increased un- 
til in the spring semester of 1950, 
115 students were registered in 
courses for credit, 

Altogether six communions have 
established such chairs at Austin: 
Methodist, Christian Church, South- 
ern Baptist, Southern Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, and Episcopal. The 
total registration of all chairs in the 
spring semester of 1950 was 805 stu- 


COURSES FOR CREDIT in Bible, marriage and morals are given by Church at University of Texas, Austin. Canterbury Bible Chair, 
set up in 1947, has proved popular with students. At request of students non-credit course in Christian doctrine was recently begun 


AMIDST homelike atmosphere of Episcopal Student Center young 
Church men and women find relaxation, friendship, counsel 
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dents out of a total student popula- 
tion of some fourteen thousand. It 
is significant that the registration 
figures in these courses has .contin- 
ued to rise since the war, although 
the total enrollment at the university 
has shown a steady decline since 
1947’s high figure. 

Only courses in the Bible and in 
marriage and morals are permitted 
to be offered at the present time. But 
at the request of several students, a 
non-credit course in Christian doc- 
trine was offered in the Canterbury 
Chair this past semester. Twelve stu- 
dents came for this course, which met 
regularly three times a week. En- 
couraged by this response, two ad- 
ditional non-credit courses will be 
offered this coming fall: Church his- 
tory, and the great classics: of the 
Christian’ faith. Already enough 
students have indicated their inten- 
tion of coming to these courses to 
ensure their success from the start. 


Graduate Students Also Served 


Another opportunity for the 
Church which a large institution of 
learning presents is work with gradu- 
ate students. Among twelve hundred 
Episcopal students at the university 
118 are engaged in some form of 
graduate study. They have grown 
past the years of emphasis upon the 
social functions connected-with col- 

lege life, and while they are by no 
means disinterested in social activ- 
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supper, recreation. 


ities, their major concern is with a 
serious inquiry about truth. 

A group of these students has been 
organized here only recently. Results 
are as yet too incomplete to make 
any sweeping report on what has 
been accomplished. But at present 
they are of the opinion that they 
wish no organized program; rather 
a chance to get together from time 
to time, meet with students in a field 
other than that of their concentra- 
tion, and discuss their ideas about 
current events in the light of their 
religious convictions. Believing that 
their convictions need correction and 
amplification at many ‘points, they 
want these meetings under the aegis 
of the Church. So again, the Church 
has a great chance for teaching in 
an informal but extremely relevant 
fashion. 

This group of 118 graduate stu- 
dents does not include any of the 
250 married students, many of whom 
are in graduate study. ‘The married 
students are a group to themselves, 
having more in common with the 
young married people of the town 
than with other students on the 
campus. For these students and for 
their friends, a York Club has been 
organized, This group meets month- 
ly, and varies considerably in person- 
nel at each meeting, according to 
the possibility of getting or paying 
for baby sitters. The meetings gen- 
erally begin as a social affair and 
end as a serious discussion on re- 


CANTERBURY CLUB meets each Sunday for worship, 
Members volunteer for any job needing doing 


discussion, 


ligion with countless questions being 
raised by everyone in the group. 

The one group about which every 
student chaplain worries and won- 
ders is the; vast number of students 
who belong to fraternities and soror- 
ities in which their college interests 
tend to focus. Here at Texas ap- 
proximately six hundred of our 950 
unmarried students are ‘Greeks.’ 
We have tried inviting them, a fra- 
ternity and a sorority at a time, to 
a coffee hour at the student center. 
Few come. Those few are extremely 
worth meeting; but so are many who 
do not come. 


Weed-End Retreats for Greeks 


This year something new was tried 
with this group. It was started by 
the student chaplain for the Presby- 
terians, and we were quick to give 
him all the help we could. He per- 
suaded one of the fraternities to go 
on a week-end retreat at a dude 
ranch. The spot chosen could not 
have been better as far as site and 
recreational facilities go. This alone 
made the boys enjoy their weekend. 

But far more significant was their 
report that never in their experience 
had they felt so close to one another 
as a group and sensed so well what 
the meaning of the word “fraternity” 
really was. Before this year has end- 
ed, some ten fraternities and soror- 
ities will have gone on this kind of 

Continued on page 25 
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Need for Canterbury Club center at University of Idaho is shown by typical meeting in 


rectory. U.T.O. funds are completing center 


New Buildings Aid Campus Ministry 


UNITED THANK OFFERING GIFTS GO TO COLLEGE WORK 


Sree students sitting on each 
others’ laps was a familiar sight at 
the Tuesday evening Canterbury 
Club meetings at the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; thirty stu- 
dents at an early morning Commun- 
ion service in the same living room 
was quite as common. There didn’t 
seem to be much that could be done 
about it, since St. Mark’s Church 
was more than a mile from the cam- 
pus, while the rectory was located on 
the campus. 

So the rector, the Rev. Norman E. 
Stockwell, and the students did what 
they could with what they had. They 


ce 


organized, in addition to the regu- 
lar Canterbury Club (the national 
Episcopal students’ organization) , a 
young married couples’ club and a 
student vestry. 

Last year, however, affairs were 
getting desperate at St.. Mark’s. Con- 
struction of a student center was be- 
gun. But it was not quite ready 
when the funds gave out; meetings 
continued in the rectory living room. 
Then a gift came from the United 
Thank Offering: five thousand dol- 
lars to complete the new student 
center, 

The rector wrote: “When I told 


the students the good news, many of 
them were so thankful that they said 
they would sit down and write per- 
sonal letters to express their appre: 
ciation. .. . To know now that we 
shall be able to complete and furnish 
our student center is a gladness 
which cannot be expressed.” 

The Church’s ministry to college 
students is one of the most vital parts 
of its work. On campuses all over 
America are young people who have 
left home and their home parishes, 
many for the first time, to prepare 
themselves better for life. They are 
in a strange town. It is all very con- 
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The women of the Church help in college towns, as they help all 


over the world, to supply adequate tools for the Church’s work 


fusing, but it offers the Church a 
real opportunity. These young peo- 
ple, the leaders tomorrow in both 
Church and civic affairs, are avid for 
new experiences, new ideas. To them 
an adequate Christian ministry can 
be the turning point in their lives. 
Their faith must be steadily deep- 
ened, through Christian fellowship, 
through education in Christian doc- 
trine, and through training in the 
day-to-day life of a parish. 

In many college towns the Church’s 
work is hampered, as it was in Mos- 
cow, by outdated or inadequate fa- 
cilities, or no facilities at all. This 
is where the women of the Church 
step in to help, as they help in so 
many ways throughout the world, 
through the United Thank Offering. 

The United Thank Offering is the 
concrete expression of Churchwom- 
en’s thankfulness; as love finds ex- 
pression in action, so does thanks- 
giving. When women thank God for 
some blessing, they thank Him with 
an action, with a gift placed in a 
United Thank Offering box. The 
Offering is one of the most wide- 
spread of Churchwomen’s activities. 

Part of the funds they give goes 
to work in college towns. By means 
of the United Thank Offering, wom- 
en are trained, equipped, and sent 
to work for the Church on many 
campuses. Funds are sent to con- 
struct new college town churches, 


FIRST Episcopal church in Lewisburg, Pa., site of Bucknell Col- 
lege, will be St. Andrew’s. Architect’s sketch is pictured here 
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student centers, and parish halls, as 
they are provided for new buildings 


overseas (ForTH, May, page 12), and 


at home (Forru, June, page 12). 
Out of fifteen building projects se- 
lected for aid from the 1949 Offer- 
ing, four are on American college 
campuses: the University of Idaho; 
Bucknell College, Lewisburg, Pa.; 
the University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S. D.; and State College, 
Orangeburg; S. C. 

In Lewisburg, Pa., funds from the 
United Thank Offering are helping 
St. Andrew’s Church build the first 
Episcopal church and parish house 
in a nearly two-century-old com- 
munity. Bucknell College, with 
2,300 students, presents an oppor- 
tunity which could not be overlooked. 

Students and local residents have 
been forced to worship in a rented 
church and work in borrowed quar- 
ters, but in spite of these obstacles 
they have had a Canterbury Club 
for three years. Its primary concern 
is to give the students sound train- 
ing in the life of a normal parish 
community: the students serve as 
lay readers, sing in the parish choir, 
serve as ushers, on the vestry, in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and as acolytes. 
When these young men and women 
graduate, they are well prepared to 
take their places in parish life. 

But the vicar, the Rev. J. Ralph 
Deppen, wrote, ““The importance of 


this (building) project is crucial. 
It is an ‘either, or’ proposition: either 
we build now, or we shall have to 
relinquish our hold. This would 
mean that a community of some 
three thousand people and a poten- 
tial academic community of at least 
two thousand people would be un- 
touched by the mission of our 
Church. This is a strategic mission- 
ary outpost, and we cannot afford to 
lose it.” 

Now St. Andrew’s will have a new 
church and student center, with the 
help of the United Thank Offering. 

A case where a church could not 
keep up with the growth of a col- 
lege is Vermillion, S. D. St. Paul's 
Church was erected more than sixty 
years ago, when the University of 
South Dakota had two or three hun- 
dred students. ‘The building is still 
the same, but the university now has 
fifteen hundred students and is grow- 
ing; in fact, it has bought the land 
St. Paul’s stands on. 

The urgency of the need for a new 
church with adequate quarters is 
evident. Writes the Rt. Rev. W. Blair 
Roberts, Missionary Bishop of South 
Dakota, “We have a splendid group 
of young people at the University. 
In fact, the number of Churchmen 
there has increased considerably in 
the past few years, and it is our 
desire as well as our responsibility 

Continued on page 26 


SERVICES at State College, Orangeburg, 5S. C., are now held 
in Y.W.C.A. building. Gift from U.T.O. will help build church 
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Church Society Aids College Needs 


By Capt. LESLIE E. RICHARDSON 


Executive Director, Church Society for College Work 


“ 

Ce university campus is no 
quiet, ivied refuge anymore; it is a 
battleground and the prize at issue 
is the mind and soul of the world’s 
future,” says the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
F, Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia 
and former chaplain at Columbia 
University. “The stake is nothing 
less than that and the Church’s part 
and duty is unmistakably clear.” 

The Church must have able, intel- 
ligent leaders throughout the length 
and breadth of this battleground, 
for if she does not, she will bequeath 
to her children T. S. Eliot’s epitaph 
to the present age, “Here are decent, 
godless people; their only monument 
the asphalt road and a thousand lost 
golf balls.” 

In an effort to meet in some de- 
gree these great needs and responsi- 
bilities, and to capture the imagina- 
tion of Churchmen everywhere re- 
garding the strategic importance of 
Christian work in the universities, 
the Church Society for College Work 
was formed. An organization within 
the Church, this society has as its 
designated function the promotion 
of knowledge and acceptance of 
Christ’s religion and the strengthen- 
ing of the work of the Church in 
university centers. 

But why have a Church society 
for college work at all? Are not the 
national Church and the various 
provinces, dioceses, and parishes tak- 
ing adequate care of the college situ- 
ation? Unfortunately, the answer is 
no. 
The Division of College Work of 
the National Council is doing a 
splendid job with what it has, but 
its means are woefully limited. Cer- 
tain provinces, dioceses, and parishes 
have shown a real concern for col- 
lege work and are trying to meet the 
responsibility by positive and realis- 
tic programs. But despite these. ef- 
forts, the problems confronted in 
college work today cannot be met 
adequately by the present agencies 
of the Church, 

The general -policy of the Church 
Society therefore is to undertake 
work in new areas. In carrying out 
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its program, it works closely with 
the National Council and the Na- 
tional Commission on College Work, 
the National Council’s policy-de- 
termining group for college work. 
They are united in a common pur- 
pose, and duplication of effort does 
not exist. 

Among the two million Episco- 
palians in the United States, there 
are at present only some two thou- 
sand men and women who are mem- 
bers of the Church Society for Col- 
lege Work. Together they press for 
the placement of a growing number 
of able clergy for work with college 
and university students, summon 
able men to consider the ministry as 
a vocation, raise money for an ex- 
panding college work program of 
the Church, and unite in a fellow- 
ship of prayer all those who care 
about the college work of the Church. 

The society, which publishes The 
Church Review, a monthly magazine, 
has its headquarters on the grounds 
of the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Mt. St. Alban, Washington 
16, D.C. The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Presiding Bishop, is honor- 


“LET US PRAY 


ary president; the Rev. Jesse M. 
Trotter, president; Capt. Leslie E. 
Richardson, USN (retired), execu- 
tive director; William H. DuBarry, 
treasurer; and E. R. Finkenstaedt, 
assistant treasurer. 

The present board of directors is 
composed of many of the nation’s 
leading Episcopal educators and 
clergymen: Bishop Bayne; Sarah 
Gibson Blanding, president of Vas- 
sar College; Mr. DuBarry; Mr. Fink- 
enstaedt; G. Keith Funston, presi- 
dent of Trinity College; Mrs. Thom- 
as S. Gates; Coleman Jennings; the 
Rev. J. Clemens Kolb, former presi- 
dent of the society; the Rev. A. Grant 
Noble, chaplain at Williams College: 
the Rev. James A. Pike, chaplain at 
Columbia University; the Rev. Har- 
old B. Sedgwick; Bishop Sherrill; the 
Rev. W. Brooke Stabler; Edwin S: S. 
Sunderland; Samuel Thorne; Mr. 
Trotter; Carll Tucker; the? Rev. 
Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the 
College of Preachers; and Donald 
P. Welles. ~ 

6 
Tue Rt. Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, 
Presiding Bishop of the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai, recently made a tour of 
Australia and New Zealand, and at- 
tended the centenary celebration of 
the Church in New Zealand while 
he was in that country. Bishop Ya- 
shiro was the first Japanese to enter 
Australia since the close of the war. 


€ A Prayer to be Offered by College Students 


GOD, Inspirer and Teacher of men, who art the Truth thou 

lovest; send out thy light and illumine us. Give us a deep 
and clear knowledge of ourselves; help us to a growing knowledge — 
of our world; confirm in us the holiness of true reason; strengthen 
in us the aspiration towards noble and spacious thinking; and, 
in thy good time, bring us unto thy holy hill and to thy dwelling; 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


@ A Prayer before Vacation 


O 


GOD, for whose sake our daily work is wrought, and to 
whom we offer the labor of each year; be thou our Com- 
panion when we turn from toil to rest. Grant that in our free 
days through the coming season we may cast all our care on 
thee who carest for us, and win such refreshment that we may 
welcome with renewed vigor thy call to be fellow-workers with 
thy Son our Master Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Auxiliary Helps Train and Support 
Church’s Women College Workers 


any National Executive Board of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary could not 
help but be pleased to be told that 
one of the bright spots in college 
work is the work being done by the 
women college workers. This state- 
ment was made to the board at its 
recent meeting (ForTH, June, page 
7) by the Rev. Roger Blanchard, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for College Work. 

College work, from its earliest days, 
has enjoyed the interest and support 
of the women of the Church. The 
first women college workers were ap- 
pointed out of an appropriation 
made from the United Thank Offer- 
ing of 1928. In 1940, there were nine 
such workers; today there are twenty- 
one, thirteen of them being largely 
supported by the United Thank Of- 
fering. 

Ten years after the appointment 
of the first women college workers, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary added a Per- 
sonnel Secretary to its national staff. 
Miss Ellen. B. Gammack, who has 
held this office since 1939, brought 
to it her own experience as college 
worker for the Province of the Pa- 
cific, 

As Personnel Secretary, Miss Gam- 
mack misses no opportunity to pre- 
sent Church work as a vocation to 
young women in college. The girl 
in college is sought because standards 
for Church workers have gradually 
been raised, largely through the ef- 
forts of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

In each United Thank Offering 
budget since 1904, there has been 
an item for training. Today that 
money is mainly used to provide 
scholarships for two years of gradu- 
ate study, recommended by the Na- 
tional Council. Windham House, 
one of the graduate training schools, 
was presented to the National Coun- 
cil by.the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
has just been enlarged to double its 
former capacity (ForTH, May, pages 
6, 32). The United Thank Offering 
of 1928 provided dormitory space for 
St. Margaret’s, Berkeley, Calif. The 
directors of the three training schools 
are National Council appointees, 
supported in part by the United 
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Thank Offering salary item. Several 
of the eighteen women at work on 
college campuses are graduates of 
these schools. 

Another tangible evidence of in- 
terest is the record of new buildings 
made possible through the United 
Thank Offering. The 1949 Budget 
is providing four buildings in col- 
lege communities (see page 22) . The 
1931 Offering built a student center 
at Lubbock, North Texas. Another 
at Morgantown, West Virginia, and 
St. Stephen’s, Columbus, Ohio, were 
made possible by the 1946 Offering. 

Work on the college campus is 
even closer to the women in province 
and diocese. Many are helping to 
support through the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary their college workers. They 
may help pay her salary; they often 
provide a car or other means of 
travel; they see she has a fund with 
which to do the very necessary enter- 
taining required of her. 

More and more budgets of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary include money 
for scholarships that may be used 
for summer training, for graduate 


GRADUATE of Windham House, New York, 
Helene Schnurbush is college worker at Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Corvallis. Story of work 
there will appear in September FORTH 


training, or even undergraduate 
study for a promising candidate. 

Sharing in the Church’s total pro- 
gram is the privilege of the women 
of the Church. Sharing in the sup- 
port of the work on the campus is a 
phase of that program that may be 
very personal. The men and women 
for whom the work is carried on are 
sons and daughters of the women of 
the Auxiliary. 


Church Has a Classroom in Texas 


Continued from page 21 


weekend. And already dates are 
being arranged and leaders secured 
for next year. 

The program of the weekend is 
simple: an evening session after sup- 
per on Fraternity, a late evening ses- 
sion on Courtship and Marriage, an 
early morning session on Service, 
and then a Morning Prayer service 
at which a sermon is preached on 
Worship. A chance for full discussion 
is given after each topic, except at 
the service. But it has been the ex- 
perience of those who have gone on 
these retreats, that this is only the 
opening wedge for invitations to talk 
further with the group at some of 
their chapter meetings about ques- 
tions of faith. 

All these activities are in addition 
to the regular Canterbury Club, 
which forms our largest single group. 


It holds regular meetings each Sun- 
day evening: Evening Prayer, supper, 
program, and recreation. Anywhere 
from 50 to 150 come. ‘They are work- 
ers in almost every enterprise we 
undertake. Most of them are seeking 
the friendship, interest, and counsel 
of the Church. They come, twenty 
or thirty a day, to relax at the stu- 
dent center, where they find a home- 
like atmosphere which contrasts with 
the normal dormitory existence. 
Here the pastoral ministry of the 
Church to students goes on regularly. 
Here the volunteers offer to get out 
a bulletin, work with the student 
paper, help in a social service agency, 
or whatever needs doing. And from 
here, we feel sure, will go forth men 
and women who will enter respon- 
sibly into the life of their home par- 
ish wherever their work takes them. 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Operates with a simple, 


silent kerosene burner 


© Keeps food fresh 

@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 
® Has no mofor to wear 

© Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 
Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 2 


KEROSENE RANGES... 


With the modern features 
1 of current gas and electric 
| ranges. Three top burners 
& = for cooking... two for 

’ baking. (Length: 45 Y2". 
| Height: 40". Width: 23".) 
Distributed exclusively by 
=i Servel. 


KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 


Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Faculty Takes the Lead 


Continued from page 9 


4. Arranged public lectures, paid 
for by the council and with official 
cooperation of the University, by 
Canon Frederick Richardson of Dur- 
ham University and Dr. Leonard 
Hodgson, Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity at Oxford. 

5. Held a three-day retreat at De- 
Koven Foundation for professors and 
students, preceded by a conference 
on Religion and Higher Education 
led by President John S. Millis of 
Western Reserve University, Presi- 
dent Clark G. Kuebler of Ripon 
College, and W. T. Couch, director 
of the University Press. 

6. Codperated in interfaith and 
interchurch activities under the di- 
rection of the dean of chapel. The 
greatest goodwill was maintained 
with Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Protestants, and Jews. 

7. Arranged faculty discussions on 
religion and education, participated 
in by eleven fields of learning. 

8. Looked after hundreds of indi- 
vidual conferences with students and 
faculty, dozens of small classes, prep- 
aration of candidates for baptism 
and confirmation, campus baptisms, 
and weddings and funerals. 

9. Sponsored weekly meetings of 
the Canterbury Club (of students), 
attendance from 35 to.110, with a 
variety of subjects pertinent to God 
and the Church discussed under 
leadership of experts within the uni- 
versity and from the city, incidentally 
with much good-fellowship. ‘These 
student sessions and most of the fac- 
ulty conferences were held in Brent 
House, the National Council’s center 
for oriental students, located near 
the campus, the parlors of which the 
council rented for Tuesday nights 
and for occasional other meetings. 
Such subjects were considered as ‘To- 
ward a Christian View of Civil Law, 
Does Theology Matter in Religion?, 
The Psychology of Prayer, The Ra- 
tionale of Liturgical Worship, Re- 
ligion and Scientific Social Work, 
The Church’s Missions, What and 
Why, Anglican Monks and Nuns, 
The New Testament in the Light of 
Modern Criticism, The Limitations 
of Science. 

Advertisement was made that we 
do not attempt to interest adolescent 
minds. Since no undergraduate, how- 


United Thank Offering, 


ever young, wishes to be considered 
an adolescent, this publicized inten- 
tion stimulated attendance of the 
young, while older students found 
more provender for the mind than 
at the usual sort of “denominational 
meetings.” 

The entire program of the council 
is based on an assumption that the 
important people in a university are 
first, the faculty; second, the gradu- 
ate and professional school students; 
last but not least, the undergradu- 
ates. Another Chicago assumption 
is that to be effective campus Church 
work must be intellectually respect- 
able—none of the tea party, ping- 
pong playing, lolling around, sort of 
thing, for which the Student Union 
makes adequate provision secularly. 
Our businéss is religion. 


Campus Ministry Is Aided 
Continued from page 23 


to hold them to the Church and to 
give them all the Church advantages 
we can possibly offer them.” So 
fourteen thousand dollars was grant- 
ed from the United Thank Offering 
to help build a new St. Paul’s which 
can serve the university adequately. 
‘State College, Orangeburg, ,S. C., 
the largest college for Negroes in 
South Carolina, is. served by St. 
Paul’s Mission. St. Paul’s has a 
strong and loyal congregation which 
has made its influence felt on the 
campus in spite of the fact that it had 
no church building. 

Its services have been held in the 
campus Y.W.C.A., for lack of room 
elsewhere, but they are well attended 
by both townspeople and students. 
The congregation itself has raised 
most of the money for a church 
building, and is planning not only 
college work, but a weekday school 
for children. In recognition of the 
need in Orangeburg, and the cour- 
age and ambition of St. Paul’s, a 
grant from the U.T.O. will help 
complete the new church. 

Through these grants from the 
Church- 
women share in the Church’s min- 
istry on the campus, as they share in 
so many different ways in the expan- 
sion of the Church all over the world. 


e 
EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


November 5 - December 3 
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City Students Reached 
Continued from page 15 


music and present three public pro- 
grams during the year. Besides being 
a memorable experience for the stu- 
dents, the Canterbury Choir is one 
of the best publicity agents. Re- 
nowned composers such as Everett 
Titcomb and Healey Willan have 
written and published music espe- 
cially for this choir. ; 

Satisfying the urge for grease 
paint and footlights is the Canter- 
bury Players. Under professional 
guidance, the students take part in 
amateur theatrical productions, and 
learn aspects of professional theatre. 
Original plays are produced, as well, 
so student actors, student technicians, 
and student playwrights all have 
their chance. 

An outlet for ideas and a source of 
information is the discussion group. 
A Bible study group helps to give 
the students adult understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures. Finally, the 
students work together in such tasks 
as washing the dishes and cleaning 
up supper debris. 

Such a varied schedule offers al- 
most any student a chance to find an 
active and interesting part in the 
program. And it illustrates our firm 
conviction that you cannot merely 
sit and contemplate Christianity; it 
must be shared and lived together 
in work, study, and play. 

The question is asked, “Why go 
to all this trouble in a program for 
college students? Why is such a 
ministry needed?” The reasons why 
it is imperative are very simple: 

At college level, the Episcopal 
Church has been losing about fifteen 
per cent of its young people. This 
estimate is based on a report of the 
St. Paul’s Society poll at Princeton. 


We have a big teaching job to 
undertake at college, since the stu- 
dents arrive with almost no idea of 
what the Christian faith is all about. 

The large-scale program is needed 
in the city because of the countless 
distractions which face the student, 
and the ever-present city problem 
of loneliness. 

The student’s faith is constantly 
challenged by the secular world and 
agnostic university professors. 

' The large Canterbury Club has 
special value because the sociologists 
tell us that the large group can help 
influence and lead the student who 
faces problems which cannot be dealt 
with individually. 

The results and rewards of this 
ministry are more than satisfying, 
and are often far-reaching. Some- 
times effects are shown in sudden 
changes and decisions. More often, 
they are observed in slow and steady 
growth in personal faith and Chris- 
tian conviction in the student. A 
mother once wrote that her son had 
not taken part in the family religious 
life. The Sunday evening Canter- 
bury Club program brought her son 
into the Church with so much en- 
thusiasm that he now is a self-ap- 
pointed lay missionary. 

We take real pride in the happy 
engagements and marriages which 
have come out of these associations 
on Sunday evening. The students 
have similar backgrounds and an 
harmonious religious faith, and every 
reason to hope for a happy family 
life. Many students have been in- 
fluenced in deciding on a vocation. 

Here on the campus are the poten- 
tial future leaders of the Church, and 
if we can ever hope to claim them 
as Christians, it is imperative that 
the Church build and extend its min- 
istry to students. 
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Baltimore 1, Md. 


* A challenge to our 
1950 Christianity! 


THE 
HISTORIC FAITH 
AND A 
CHANGING WORLD 


Religious Book Club Selection 
for July! by the 
Rey. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T. D. 


Dr. Pittenger believes that the 
assumptions by which we 
Americans live are “dubiously 
Christian.” He insists we need 
a “straight” Gospel of God’s 
sovereign and redemptive pow- 
er... that the new movements 
in theology can help, with 
qualifications. 
must regard Christianity as 
“the saving Word of God” to 
A deep-probing book. 
$2.50 


A PREACHER’S PRIMER 


Also a Book Club Selection for July 
by the 
Rey. David A. MacLennan, D.D. 
author of No Coward Soul 


Above all, we 


man. 


A great preacher and educator 
writes from a full, tremen- 
dously influential life .. . help- 
ful advice to fellow preachers. 


$1.50 


WINNINGTON - INGRAM 


by S.C. Carpenter, Dean of Exeter 


A stirring biography of the late 
Bishop of London. Vivid... 
$3.50 


inspiring . . . absorbing. 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 


FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U. S. and Chris- 
tian flags for Churches, 
Sunday Schools, etc. All 
sizes available in rayon, 
taffeta or bunting. Tear 
out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 
factory price list. 
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J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 
2013 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 
HEALING belongs in The Church! Do 
you read The Church’s only magazine of 
Healing? It is called “SHARING,” pub- 
lished monthly (12 pages) at $1.00 a year 
postpaid. Send for sample copy. 

Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 


2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


Your help is urgently needed if we are to 

help others. The demand exceeds our 

resources. Gifts and bequests earnesily 

sought. 

Endorsement of Bishop must accompany 
each request. 

THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., Sec’y 

319 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
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In this issue of FortH are a few 
stories of the Church’s mission to 
the campus. These have not been 
selected because they are outstand- 
ing, or better than others, but sim- 
ply because they illustrate different 
types of missionary work with stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Here are the large city multiple 
church and school with streetcar 
students; the large State universities 
with a parish-centered program or a 
campus student chapel; the Negro 
university; the faculty and graduate 
student-centered program; State and 
women’s colleges; and the Canter- 
bury House-centered effort. Each 
will present its own challenge, op- 
portunities, and programs. 

Missing is a presentation of the 
work of hundreds and hundreds of 
parish priests who are giving a great 
deal of their time ministering to a 
relatively small number of Episcopal 
students who attend a college in their 
town. Their major job is with the 
parish, but they are doing a most 
important work of integrating these 
students into the life of that parish. 
Most of our work is done this way. 
In later issues of ForrH we will try 
to present a picture of their work. 

The National Council, through the 
Division of College Work, the 
Church Society for College Work, 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary make 
grants-in-aid for part of the salaries 
of a few chaplains and women col- 
lege workers where the parish and 
diocese are unable to carry the whole 
financial load. Our ability to help 
nowhere near matches the appeals 
and possibilities we have for expand- 
ing our work and seizing the oppor- 
tunities for the extension of this most 
important missionary’ cause. 

We are grateful to those dioceses 
which recognize that college work is 
not solely a parochial responsibility 
but is a diocesan obligation, because 
we are ministering to students from 
every part of the diocese and from 
dioceses throughout the country. We 
receive them from parishes, minister 
to their religious growth, reach out 
to non-communicants, baptize, pre- 
sent them for confirmation, and 
send them back to parishes for the 

Continued on next page 
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peCrereeeree 


A new book by 


Kenneth Scott 
Latourette 


THESE SOUGHT 
A COUNTRY 


Kenneth Scott Latourette here tells the 
stories of five men who were instrumen- 
tal in forming the foreign missions 
moyement as we know it today. The 
men: William Carey, Samuel John Mills, 
Hudson Taylor, Timothy Richard and 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. He has not at- 
tempted to write full biographies but 
rather has examined their lives to see 
how they came to their life work, what 
they hoped to accomplish and how far 
they succeeded. A responsible historian, 
Dr. Latourette yet knows how to write 
_for the layman and all who are inter- 
ested in foreign missions will want to 
read this book. $1.75 


A new book of 
MEDITATIONS 
by Toyohiko Kagawa 


Few individuals from lands not nom- 
inally Christian have found a place in 
American life and thought as significant 
as that of Kagawa. The voice of his de- 
votion has survived poverty, war, occu- 
pation and reconstruction and now speaks 
as clearly as evet to the present day. 
Clearly conceived and uniquely ex- 
pressed, there is in each meditation the 
kernel of a distinct and challenging idea. 
The language is pungent with unusual 
idioms and unforgettable expressions. 
Published in time for his ea tte 

1.50 
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Episcopalians Are Denser 
Continued from page 28 


strengthening of the whole Church. 

One special aspect of college work 
is highlighted by this testimonial 
from Bishop Quin of ‘Texas. “It may 
interest you to know that during 
the course of my episcopate I have 
ordained, up to January, 1950, sixty- 
eight clergymen of the Church, forty- 
seven of whom were natives of Texas, 
and of these forty-seven I am glad 
to bear testimony to the fact that 
the emphasis we placed on college 
work from the beginning has been 
responsible for twenty-three of these 
men coming to ordination.” 

Other bishops tell a similar story 
and go on to speak of the hundreds 
of students and faculty who have 
been confirmed each year through 
the efforts of parishes in college com- 
munities who regard themselves as 
on the front line of the Mission of 
the Church. 


Ambassadors at Smith 
Continued from page 11 


dents will be doing the altar guild 
work and setting the tables for break- 
fast, After breakfast she may find 
herself in a singing group of dish- 
washers, or in a violent discussion ac- 
companied by a third cup of coftee. 

By the time she runs off to chapel, 
practically next door, she may well 
have decided to come again—have 
discovered that this day begun at 
the altar with other Christian stu- 
dents makes all the difference in a 
full week of study and extra-curricu- 
lar activity and fun. 

All the freshmen are invited, in 
small groups each Friday night dur- 
ing the year, to supper in the college 
worker’s apartment. Later that same 
evening, they go on to regular Friday 
night open house at the rectory. 
These two places, together with the 
student center in the parish house, 
are the scenes of much informal fun, 
and of more serious study and dis- 
cussion, of questioning and decision. 

Continued on page 30 
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| scHOOLS | 
YOUR FUTURE in NURSING 


Enroll now for exciting, professional 
eareer. Fully accredited 3-year course 
to high school graduates. Scholarships, 
loan funds available. Free dormitories, 
moderate tuition, non-sectarian. 


Catalogue: Miss F. Bandtel, School of Nursing 
ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL 


Brooklyn 13) New York City 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, NEW YORK CITY 


Offers a 3-yr. course in nursing to high school 
and college graduates. College graduates may 
be admitted with 9 months’ advance credit 
allowance. For further information write to: 
The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital 
421 W. [13th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


IVINSON HALL FOR GIRLS 


Episcopal Church school. Standard courses, 
7-12, Bible study. Daily chapel services. 
individual attention to character development. 
tages of university town. Sports and_ dramatics. 
Healthful climate. Low total costs. Address: 

The Principal, 603-T Ivinson Ave., Laramie, Wyoming 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. 
Est. 1877. Small class plan, sound schol- 
arship work. College preparation. Board- 
ing dept. from 5th grade through high 
school. All sports and activities. Cata- 


grades 
Careful 
Advan- 


logue. St. Paul’s School, Box F, Garden 
City, L. I., New York. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal School for Girls 


@ Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Rich in cultural traditions of the South. Charming 
surroundings. Modern equipment. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Graduates in leading colleges. 
General course. Music, art. Gymnasium, wooded 
campus, indoor pool. Catalog. Mrs. William T. 
Hodges, Principal, Box F, Staunton, Virginia. 
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St. John Baptist School ror cits 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character-building 
extra-curricular activities for resident 
and day students, under the care of the 
sisters of St. John Baptist. In the country 
near Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
The Sister Superior, Mendham, N. J. 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Fine arts encouraged. 
Sports program. Junior school department. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog Address: KENOSHA, WIS. 


Box F 
MARGARET HALL Under Sisters of St. 
Helena (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of 6 acres with ample 
playground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, Prin., 
O.S.H. Box F., Versailles, Kentucky 
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The fun takes all forms. It is large- 
ly unplanned and completely unpre- 
dictable. A mountain-climbing ex- 
pedition sets out of a Saturday 
morning; a soap-carving evening de- 
velops; or perhaps an open house 1s 
devoted to reading aloud from Alice 
in Wonderland. 

With the fun, and in a large meas- 
ure because of it, comes the chance 
to give a reason for the faith that 
begins to make itself felt. In the 
weekly “‘coffee pot” discussion at the 
parish house, in confirmation classes, 
in special study groups on particular 
topics, in innumerable individual 
conferences, students seek to find out, 
often for the first time, what the 
Christian faith is about, what its 
claims are, what it demands of them. 

Students who want to contribute 
more concretely to the regular life of 
the parish sing in the choir, teach in 
the Church School, serve on the altar 
guild, because they are regular mem- 
bers of the: parish family while they 
are in college. 

The missionary opportunity at St. 
John’s, Northampton, as in every 
other college-town parish in. the 
country, is a tremendous one. Stu- 
dents who have caught the Faith, or 
strengthened theirs, in college go out 
every year at commencement to take 
their places as intelligent and dedi- 
cated Churchwomen in parishes all 
over the country. 

But there are hundreds still who 
equate being a Christian solely with 
being good or doing good, both of 
which sound dull and unattractive. 
That more and more college students 
may come to know Christ and make 
Him known, the college work of the 
Church calls for the prayerful sup- 
port of all her members. 


VILLA FAVORITA 


A charming guest house for gentle folk, on 
route No. 7 between Lenox and Stockbridge. 
Reasonable rates by day or week. No noise 
from traffic. Private baths. 

Address: Lenox, Mass. Tel.: Stockbridge 477 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write: 


LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, JR., Sec’y 


281 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


’ on the 

St. Mary bs Hall Delaware 
Episcopal school for girls 8 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics and Typewriting. Easily accessible 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 


Headmistress BoxF Burlington, N. J. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for 
Negro Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. Teacher training; Religious 
Education; Commerce; Music; Physical 

Education. Address: The President. 
Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina * 


VOORHESS SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S.C. 


High School and Trades. Fully Accredited A 
Co-educational, Departments: Junior College, 
Grade by the Southern Association. Under 


direction of American Church Institute for 
Negroes. Beautiful location. Reasonable Terms. 
For information, write Earl H. McClenney, Pres. 


The Patterson School 
For Boys 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western No. Carolina. Accredited. Grades 6-12. 


1300-acre country estate. Low cost. 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


41st yr. 


TYPING 
FORESTRY 
AGRICULTURE 


Enter ate 
Renew my subscription for 


Name 


$1.25 PER YEAR © 3 YEARS $3.50 © 5 YEARS $5.00 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


years (One year $1.25, 


three years $3.50, five years $5). | enclose —_____. 


Street 


City. 
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INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd ST. 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


And 
Folding 
Chairs aire 
FOR 
CATALOG 
NO. 200 


DIRECT PRICES 
to CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE Wiowr0e. COMPANY INC. 


18 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, l|OWA 


ESTMENTS 


FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
Altar Linens - Embroideries - Tailoring 
Send for Catalogue 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom 
14 W. 40th St., New York 18. Tel. Chickering 4-3306 


SUMMER SPECIALS 
Baskets of Money 


Here is a real money maker. 
Chinese Cretonne Baskets have 
for 10 years been swelling 
women’s treasuries! 


Churches, Fraternal Orders, Mis- 


sionary Societies claim it a best 
money maker! 


50% Profit for your group. We 


sell only through organizations. 
Send today for Sample Set and 


Sales Plan. Returnable for 


credit if not adopted. 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


DEPT. FJA 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
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ducted Church School for the chil- 
dren of the married students. ‘The 
six teachers went through a  six- 
weeks’ training period under Anne 
our college worker, and 
what they don’t know about teaching 
and child psychology just isn’t worth 
mentioning. 

Because the chapel is separate from 
the local congregation, there are 
many ways for students to serve. Boys 
read Compline each night, serve as 
acolytes at the daily celebrations of 
Holy Communion, and. assist at 
Morning and Evening Prayers on 
Sundays. The girls’ newly-formed 
altar guild shows real signs of being 
a tremendously important organiza- 
tion one day soon. It’s taken nearly 
all year for us to learn the many 
necessary details of this work. Stu- 
dents sing in the choir, and very 
often show enough energy to rake 
the lawn! One problem we haven't 
licked is what to do about the stu- 
dents who go home every weekend, 
especially girls. We're often pain- 
fully lacking in sopranos and altos 
in the choir. 

Our Canterbury Club is an organ- 
ization which still has some room for 
improvement, but most clubs~ do. 
This is one place where we never 
reach the point where we can say, 
“Lafayette, we are here!” There are 
always more students to contact and 
bring around, more problems of or- 
ganization to be solved, and a never 
ending amount of work which we 
can do. Our spirit of Christian fel- 
lowship seems to be growing stronger 
each week. 

Canterbury enjoys its weekend 
conferences. The “Archbishop of 
Canterbury Clubs,” the Rev. Roger 
W. Blanchard, Executive Secretary 
of the National Council’s Division 
of College Work, was with us on our 
first weekend. Needless to say, his 
sunny personality and twinkling blue 
eyes will be long remembered by all. 
And can he flip pancakes! That 
same conference the Rev. T. Z. Koo 
talked to us about Christianity and 
Communism. One of the things we 
like best is the outdoor sunrise serv- 
ice of Holy Communion. 

No picture of life here would be 


Continued on next page 


BIG ENOU 
AL? 


Really beautiful tables 
—made to fold, with 
tops of hard maple or 
covered with plastic 
Kalistron in the color 
of your choice! 


Here are tables designed to give the 
maximum of work space along with 
beauty and durability. Finished in 
Natural Clear Maple or Blend-in Oak 
Stain. Folding legs simplify handling 
and storing when necessary. Note rein- 
forced edges. 


Tables come in two 
styles, various dimen- 
sions. They match the 
beautiful new De Long 
chairs. Send for full 
information today. 


De Long seating co. Dept 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 


Church Furniture * Renovations * Lighting 
Carpeting * Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


The American Church Union 
(Incorporated) 


Organized to defend and extend 
the Catholic faith and heritage of 
the Episcopal Church as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Every 
loyal Churchman should be a mem- 
ber. Send for Statement. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Suite 1303 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 


PLAQUES 


of glowing bronze 


Ever-enduring cast bronze tablets... 
war honor rolls, donor’s plaques, 
memorial name plates .. . Newman 
quality famous for 68 years. Send for 
folders in colors, suggestions, prices. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


NEWMAN 
BROTHERS INC. 


Dept. 9, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


TEACHING STEWARDSHIP — 67; 


Gem Bank po opular for 
collecting Birthday, Missionary 
and special offerings. Plastic base 
and top; locked with bolt and nut. 
Each only $1.50 At your dealer. 
Complete catalog of Sunday School 
supplies Free. Write today. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. 7° SOUTH WABASH, DEPT. F~ 


« CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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_ FREE SAMPLES 


IT SOv* 1 


NAME PRINTED 


MONEY FOR YOU -sEL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS-UP. T0.100% PROF 


Make Money Hasily. $50 profit selling 
100 Feature Boxes. Complete line big 
value, fast selling plastic, metallic 
Christmas and Everyday cards. Smart 
gift items. Wmbossed designed cards, stationery, nap- 
Kins. coasters with name 0) for $) up. No money or 
experience needed to start. Fund raising plan for 
churches and clubs. Special paneaty offers, Cash bonus, 
Write for samples on approval 

EMPIRE CARD CO., 315 FOX ST., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
AND CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
40c for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY e BOX 418 « ERIE, PA. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks .. . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats .. Rabat Vests .. Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
Altar Linens 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


_ Sensational 
‘Service of 
Taste Delights : 
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complete without mention of Weed 
Hall, for this has really been the 
center of all our activities. Padre and 
Mrs. Orth live upstairs, and the stu- 
dents almost live downstairs, with 
everything from Canterbury Club 
and vestry meetings to simply relaxing 
with a coke from the refrigerator. 
And it’s wonderful in the winter- 
time to hold our discussions around 
a cheerful fire; good for just plain 
bull sessions, too. On Friday nights 
we have open house (everything 
from square dancing to charades) , 
and Mrs. Orth aalk bakes cookies 
for the occasion. 

This year there’s been an annex 
to Weed Hall in the sacristy: our 
college worker’s office. Here we put 
out our monthly student publication, 
Weed Sprouts, discuss menus for 
Canterbury supper, or just read a 
book or magazine, or talk. 

Many times we walk in the door 
of Weed Hall to find one of our be- 
loved bishops or clergymen sitting in 
the living room. We always stop to 
chat awhile and find out the news 
from home. Many of the younger 
clergy used to enjoy Weed Hall as 
students themselves. The bishops of 
the State of Florida have always felt 
that college work is of vital import- 
ance, and we have them to thank for 
the wonderful facilities we have here: 
a chapel for our worship, Weed 
Hall to be the rectory, and now a 
new student’ center for our activities 
with an apartment for Miss Hunter. 
It has been the interest of the bish- 
ops, past and present, that has made 
possible the happiness that exists at 
our student centers in the State. 

Yes, we at the University of Florida 
have been blessed. We have three 
enthusiastic leaders: the Rev. James 
B. Orth, our chaplain, Mrs. Orth, 
and Miss Hunter. We have a gor- 
geous new building to attract next 
year’s Episcopal students. We have 
a growing consciousness within our 
group of the real importance of their 
lives in the Church Militant. The 
future does look promising. The 
eyes of all wait upon thee, O Lord, 
and thou givest them their meat in 
due season. 

e 
EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 
November 5 - December 3 


iA MB STUDIOS 


banal, FLY N:-J: 


CLERGY and CHOIR 
VESTMENTS i 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 
Academic Hoods, Biretias, Caps.{, 


es lity—fairl iced” ) 
1837vestmont Makers, 13 years 1950 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. ~*:| | 


131 Eas: 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


e within the 
reach of 
- every church, regardless of 
size: Or budget. Over 11,000 installati ions. 
» Write for complete information 


MAAS ORGAN CO. - 


Dept. 13 3015 Casitas 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


=i FOLDING CHAIRS 


| 0 IN Steel or Wood 


— OLDING:-BANQUET TABLES 
[@ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

| Ree 

-J.P.;-REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 84 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


The strongest, AM Fea fold- 
ing table made. For banquet, 
church and school use. Write 
for descriptive folder. 
MITCHELL MFG.-COMPANY 
-2748'S.;34th St.;;Milwoukee'7, Wis. 


Se 


' Dept. Z 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
A Embroideries - Vestments 
2 Hangings - Communion 


Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


@» 
CHURCH GOODS 


Hlational ce Son 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy who wish to supplement the 
protection for their families given by the Pension Fund, and to lay officials and active 
lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
’ Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N.Y. 


The Prayer Book Speaks 
to YOU...about your WILL 


The Minister is ordered, from time to time, to advise the People, whilst they are in health, to 


make Wills arranging for the disposal of their temporal goods, and, when of ability, to leave 


Bequests for religious and charitable uses—THE Book OF COMMON PRAYER, PAGE 320. 


ALMICHTY and everlasting God, in whom we live and move and have our being; We, thy needy 


creatures, render thee our humble praises, for thy preservation of us from the beginning of our 


lives to this day, and especially for having delivered us from the dangers of the past night. For 


these thy mercies, we bless and magnify thy glorious Name; humbly beseeching thee to accept 


this our morning sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; for his sake who lay down in the grave, 


and rose again for us, thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Remember The Church in Your Will 


For information write RUSSELL E. DILL, Treasurer 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


You CAN make Extra Money .... for yourself 


or your favorite 


You SHOULD make Extra Money [_ organization... 


Easily, Pleacantly, in Full or Spare “Jime... Woe Regulan Hours 
No Experience needed to make $10 or $20 in few hours .. . with experience INCOME UNLIMITED 


it’s EASY ... truly very easy and pleasant. 
Simply show your friends, neighbors and co- 
workers these famous Pen-'n-Brush Studios’ 
Christmas card assortments. They'll be thrilled 
and delighted. You will take orders galore and 
make friends by the score. 

Our complete line totals almost 200 items. 


Descriptive literature is included wi 
this ‘‘Top 6 Key Boxes’’ Special Sample Offer 
FORTH readers. You will see that Pen-‘n-Bru 
makes it possible for you to fill EVERY need 
your customers with handsome profits to yor 
self, profits that can be as high as 50 cents 
each dollar, plus bonuses, 


gy KEY BOX ‘™G 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 


= ON APPROVAL —— 


We have selected these 6 boxes to show 
you the quality of our entire line. Remem- 
ber, samples make the sale. Words and 
descriptions can do something. Pictures 
might help, but showing the actual article 
assures the sale. Act NOW! 


Feature Christmas Assortment, 21 cards... .... . $1.00 
Leader Christmas Charm Ass't., 21 cards........ 1.00 
Kindly Light (Scripture Text), 1Gcards........ 1.25 
Christmas Stand-up Assortment, 15 cards...... 1.00 
Merry Cuties Assortment, 18 cards... ... . 60 
Super Christmas Gift Wrappings, ...........-. 1.25 


RETAIL VALUE OF $6-10 


THESE 6 BOXES 


YOU SEND 
US ONLY 


$9.95 


x 
3 Only one ’’Top 6” Special Sample Offer to a 
customer. If you are already one of our 
3 family of representatives, PLEASE do not 
3 answer this advertisement, as you will re- 
4y3 
e 


ceive your Special Offers directly by mail. 
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Peete CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY csncusconcsensenstuscsscunn, 


PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
139 Duane Street (FO-7) New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send ON APPROVAL your new 1950 "6 Key BOX” Special Sample Offer. 


Enclosed is check [] money order [J for $2.95 in FULL payment. You will include 
FREE personal Christmas Card and Stationery samples. 


Name. 
Address. 
City and State 


139 Duane Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Check one: (J | intend to sell for myself. 
( | intend fo sell for the following organization: 


Name of Organization 
1am Pastor () Superintendent (] Teacher] Member [] 


*ON APPROVAL: Subject to FULL refund if you desire to return these 
samples to us within three weeks. 


